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Art historians have long recognized the close re- 
semblance that the works of Hans Memling have to 
those of Rogier van der Weyden as giving credence 
to Vasari’s assertion that Memling had been appren- 
ticed to Rogier. Infrared reflectography of paintings 
attributed to both artists has also brought to light 
astonishing parallels with regard to the form and 
function of their underdrawings. In a notable study 
of Memling’s Last Judgment altarpiece in Gdansk, 
Molly Faries demonstrated that the young Memling 
had extensive knowledge of Rogiers working meth- 
ods, which he must have acquired in the older mas- 
ters Brussels studio before settling down in Bruges 
in 1465.' Memling’s adoption of Rogier’s motifs and 
compositional schemes reveals his familiarity with 
works from throughout the latter’s career. At times, 
Memling even resurrected compositional ideas that 
Rogier had laid out in the underdrawings but aban- 
doned in the execution of the paintings, suggesting 
that Memling himself took part in the creation of 
works in Rogier’s studio and studied his workshop 
drawings.’ 

Indicative of Memling’s continuing engagement 
with Rogier’s art are his two Adoration of the Magi 
triptychs: a large, relatively early altarpiece in Ma- 
drid (figs. 1-2; pl. 15)” and the devotional Triptych 
of Jan Floreins in Bruges (fig. 3), which bears the 
year 1479. Both works take as their point of de- 
parture Rogier’s enormously influential Epiphany 
Triptych, made for the Church of Saint Columba 
in Cologne around 1455 (figs. 4-5). Neither of 
Memling’s works is an exact copy of Rogier’s model 
but rather a paraphrase. Although Memling distin- 
guishes his formulation from that of his venerable 
master, transforming Rogier’s markedly asymmetric 
Adoration into a more symmetrical composition, the 
filiation remains obvious. It is in the lateral scenes 
that Memling departs most significantly from his 
model. The presence of the Nativity on the left wing 
of both of Memling’s triptychs instead of Rogier’s 
exceptionally elegant Annunciation seems to reflect 


iconographic concerns. The Columba Altarpiece 
emphasizes Mary’s role in the history of salvation, 
whereas Memling’s works put the focus on Christ’s 
infancy. 

The way in which Memling conceived the indi- 
vidual scenes of the Madrid triptych suggests that 
he took Rogier’s pictorial invention in the Columba 
Altarpiece as a challenge. This is only one of many 
instances when a Netherlandish artist referenced 
the work of another master, a phenomenon known 
in contemporary Italian Renaissance art theory as 
paragone. The key to understanding the specifics of 
Memling’s artistic reinterpretation can be found in 
his rendering of the Presentation in the Temple. 

The architectural setting for Memling’s Presenta- 
tion in the Temple (fig. 1) differs strikingly from that 
of Rogier’s original scene on the Columba Altar- 
piece (fig. 5). To be sure, Memling follows Rogier’s 
bold articulation of the space. He likewise makes 
a distinction between a principal hall in the back- 
ground and a chapel-like room in the foreground, 
where Simeon receives the Christ Child. Both artists 
place the protagonists against the right edge of the 
painting so that the group is seen from the left. Like 
Rogier, Memling directs the perspective lines on the 
right wing toward the central panel. But he shifts 
the tile floor and the base of the altar so that they are 
no longer parallel to the picture plane: in both his 
Prado and his Bruges triptychs, these elements are 
viewed obliquely, intensifying the sense of spatial 
recession.” 

An obvious difference between the older and the 
younger master is the depiction of architectural forms 
and the type of the building meant to represent Sol- 
omon’s Temple in Jerusalem. The background space 
in Memling’s painting is clearly defined as a church 
interior, its formal model being Gothic: light enters 
through tall, double-lancet windows. The main part 
of the building is separated from the foreground by 
a wooden screen. This chapel-like space includes 
Romanesque elements. Four columns stand on ei- 
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ther side of the altar, over which hangs a baldachin. 
These support narrow rounded arcades on which 
rests a wooden barrel vault. In the background a wall 
parallel to the picture plane is pierced by a small rose 
window over an opened door, through which one 
sees an outdoor square lined by houses. Behind the 
colonnade on the right is another window under a 
rounded arch. The main interior and the chapel area 
are not delimited in height or by walls at the sides.” 

Rogiers Presentation in the Temple, by contrast, 
takes place in the low, flat-ceilinged narthex of an 
octagonal building, visible both inside and outside 
through monumental arches. Loggia and Temple 
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1. Hans Memling, Presentation 
in the Temple from the Epiphany 
‘Triptych (see fig. 2) 


are clearly defined by the walls and exterior arcades, 
and it is easy to see that the height of the vaults in 
the background hall is much greater than that of the 
ceiling in the foreground room. Following older pic- 
torial conventions, the architectural elements Rogier 
uses for his Presentation in the Temple are exclusively 
Romanesque.’ Rounded arcades open the narthex 
on the right, allowing witnesses a vantage point. 
Memling’s Prado triptych, on the other hand, juxta- 
poses Romanesque and Gothic forms, highlighting 
the transition from the Old to the New Testament, 
which was associated in medieval exegesis with Saint 
Luke’s narrative of the Presentation. Memling thus 
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2. Hans Memling, Epiphany Triptych, 1470-1475, oil on panel, wings: 98 x 63 cm, central panel: 96 x 147 cm, 
Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid 


sets his work apart not only from Rogier’s Temple 
but also from previous, contemporary, and later 
conceptions of the Presentation in Netherlandish 
painting and illumination.® 

Another aspect of these architectural renderings 
deserves attention. While both scenes are staged in 
an interior, Rogier more persuasively articulates the 
relationship between the building’s exterior and in- 
terior spaces. Memling does not clarify the interface 
of the various spatial components, which are divid- 
ed by architectural elements like the wooden screen 
but are oddly two-dimensional. Rogier achieves 
greater pictorial coherence between the narthex and 
the Temple octagon: the arcade, which is opened 
on the right, offers a view of the lower story of the 
Temple from the outside, allowing the viewer an- 
other measure from which to estimate the height of 
the interior space.” 

The Columba Altarpiece’s portrayal of space — 
at once interior and exterior — is not confined to 
the right wing but transcends the frame and spreads 
over onto the central panel with the Adoration of the 
Magi. There, against the right edge, stands a soar- 
ing structure, which we recognize as the Temple in 
which the Presentation occurs, because its eleva- 
tion corresponds to that of the interior on the right. 
Scholars have pointed out that the juxtaposition of 
the stable and the Temple in the central panel of 
the altarpiece contradicts the Infancy story in the 
Gospel of Luke, which places the stable in Bethle- 
hem and the Temple in Jerusalem, whereas the two 
structures are shown here in a spatial continuum. 
It is unlikely that the painter or his patron found 
this jarring, however, for the two buildings estab- 


lish a typological opposition between the Old and 
New Testaments. On an artistic level, the extension 
of the architecture over two panels was remark- 
able. To be sure, continuous landscapes and inte- 
riors, as seen in some diptychs, had been a staple 
of early Netherlandish painting. But Rogier van der 
Weyden was the first to depict the interior and 
exterior of the same building over two panels.'° 
This design required powers of abstraction and 
spatial representation as well as the ability to 
construct perspective. 

Scientific examination of the Columba Altar- 
piece confirms that Rogier realized the perspectival 
rendering of individual capitals, windows, and col- 
umns with great attention. He established all of the 
architectural elements, excluding minor decoration, 
in the underdrawing of both the middle panel and 
the right wing, with construction lines incised in 
the chalk ground. While still at the stage of under- 
drawing, he introduced many modifications that 
enhanced the spatial effect of the architectural ele- 
ments, and he made refinements all the way into 
the paint stage.” Although he had a precise con- 
ception of the overall architecture from the start, he 
achieved the final perspectival effect of the painted 
surfaces empirically, with revisions made in several 
steps. If nothing else, the scope of the changes in 
the architecture introduced during the execution 
suggests that Rogier did not consider the Temple 
structure to be a secondary detail within the com- 
position.” Rogiers innovative concept must have 
developed from his deep reflection on the nature of 
pictorial representation, a phenomenon observed in 
the work of other early Netherlandish painters. ° 
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3. Hans Memling, Triptych of Jan Floreins, 1479, oak, wings 48 x 25 cm, central panel: 46.3 x 57.4 cm, 
Stedelijke Musea Brugge, Sint Janshospitaal 


4. Rogier van der Weyden, Epiphany Triptych from Saint Columba’s Church in Cologne, c. 1455, oak, wings: 138 x 70 cm, 
central panel: 138 x 153 cm, Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Munich, Alte Pinakothek 


Memling understood the artistic challenge in- 
herent in this concept when working on his own 
triptych now in Madrid. His representations of the 
Nativity and the Adoration reveal a similar concern 
with the simultaneous display of the interior and 
exterior space of a single building. The same apse- 
shaped stable seen from the front on the middle 
panel with the Adoration is shown from the rear in 
the left wing representing the Nativity. Indeed, the 
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Nativity is completely framed by the architecture of 
the stable — not unlike the diaphragm arch of Ro- 
giers compositions — with the arch of the window 
itself cut off at the top, and the scene below limited 
by the circular wall of the apse.” 

It is not until both portrayals of the stable are 
viewed together that one is able to reconstruct the 
entire building in one’s mind. In the Nativity Mem- 
ling shows a space within the stable that cannot be 
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5. Rogier van der 
Weyden, Presentation 
in the Temple from 
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seen from the front in the Adoration; it is obstructed 
there by a column and parts of walls. The apse win- 
dow through which the viewer witnesses Christs 
birth is also hidden in the Adoration panel by a sec- 
tion of wall. Components of the stable architecture 
(like columns, beams, and arcades) thus appear 
on two different panels from two distinct vantage 
points, and the spatial relationships of various ele- 
ments that are barely understandable from the front 
are clarified only by the view from the back.'® 

In this way, Memling again measured himself 
against his teacher, as he had in the ostentatious 
demonstration of his painterly capabilities on the 
Last Judgment in Gdansk. He tackled the challenge 
of the simultaneous rendering of the interior and 
exterior of a single structure on the Madrid triptych, 
as Rogier had on the Columba Altarpiece, and he 
came up with an ambitious new solution that was 
both independent from its source and equally origi- 
nal. The convincing correspondence of the two rep- 
resentations of architecture on the Prado triptych 
implies a considerable ability to conceive space in an 
abstract manner and to create two views of one ar- 
chitectural concept. Dirk de Vos plausibly suggested 
that Memling might even have used a floor plan or 
a detailed perspective construction as the starting 
point for the two views of the stable.” 
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